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STATE OF POLITICS. Ae 





A GENERAL’ ‘election i in this ccowatry has one. good effect, i it sla: 
no other, it is a touchstone as to the state of the public.mind. On : 


matters of politics, though many a bawler against corruption and 
for retrenchment»in. faxation is seen to sell his voice to the high- 
est bidder. The suffrage as to voting is so far universal as to be 
mischievous, and not universal enough to be good and well con- 
ducted. If it included:all:men, bribery:would be out of the ques- 
tion, and the employers of a number of..workmen or holders of 
tenants would find fewer motives to digect and fewer hopes of 
successfully directing the voices of those: dependant upon them. 
If the suffrage be less than universal, as to men, it should be con- 
fined to men of judgment. and the best information, eleetors . of 
Members of Parliament might be first parochially elected, and: thus 
all the advantages without any: of the confusion of universal 
suffrage without the ballot be secured. The present state»of 
things, as to the qualifications to become electors, is, in theag- 
gregate, dinevenatel to the country.’ There is no general‘rule ; 
here it is confinéd to the corporately tsined officer of a corpora-) 
tiqn; there it extends to whoever ei the deedlaaredl ofa 
freeman, whatever be her character, or the character of him who 
will marry her. Marriages have been known to have been: con- 
tracted for the purpose of an election where the parties have never 
met before nor seen each other again afterwards. Thus a gene- 
ral election, instead of rousing all the virtues of a people, as it 
should do, rouses all their.vices, under the present state of things, 
and becomes a scene of drunkenness, debauchery, and every kind 
of immorality.. ‘There is nothing wisely to be feared in universal 
suffrage, when it is compared with the present state of things. 

In Ireland, the forty shilling freeholders are mere hordes of 
furious cattle driven up ta poll or to fight just as the priests or 
the landlords may direct. Scarcely one of them is qualified to 
give a sensible and independent. vote. Thus, the suffrage, for 
watit of being completely universal as to. the male population, is 
just hiatal enough to produce in reality all the evils which the 
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opponents to change affect to fear as the concomitants of a 
daiee in the state of representation. 

The public of this country, as a whole, has not yet any politi- 
cal principles. Vassalage and feudalism are not yet extinct and 
are not likely to be extinct while the law of primogeniture remains 
in being. We have a mixture of villains, fanatics, slaves to cus- 
tom and the established order of things, pretending reformers, 
and a few genuine republicans. Still, we are improving, and 
shall go on to improve in the same ratio in which the political 
and theological doctrines of Thomas Paine can be extended. 

If, in such an article, I may be allowed to say a word of my- 
self in relation to my neighbours, or some of my neighbours, in 
Fleet’ Street, I have to inform the reader, that they are much 
alarmed at the prospect of my new shop; but whether they fear 
that I shall engross all the attention of the passers-by, or whether 
they are politically hostile, I have not yet ascertained; though I 
rather think the former to be the case. Some of them, I hear, 
have been silly enough to take the opinion of Counsel as to what 
they are to do with me, and that they have for an answer, that 
they can do nothing in the matter. The Scotch Bookseller, Tait, 
at 63, who succeeded by the aid of a hundred pounds in super- 
seding me in the possession of Murray’s house, though tickled 
with his first accomplishment, is, I hear, much annoyed with his 
new neighbour, and dreads the superior attraction. He has one 
resource, though an unpleasant one to a travelling Scotchman, 
he can go back to Edinburgh, which sooner or later he is very 
likely to do. Had I not considered it a great presumption, a 
piece of great impudence, that so young an inhabitant should 
have troubled himself about one who has something like an 
establishment in the street, I should not have noticed him. 

‘ My poor neighbour Butterworth is dead! alas, poor Joseph! 
Whether it was my new shop, or the treatment that he received 
at Dover, that killed him, I have not yet learnt; but certainly he 
has died broken-hearted from some cause. Joseph, has, from the 
first, been very seriously alarmed at my progress in Fleet Street, 
and with it the decay of his own Metbodistical influence. 

. It is not often that I notice the Royal Family, feeling no honour 
in the connection; but it is worthy of record, in a desultory arti- 
cle on the state of politics, that the Duke of Clarence is reported 
to have said, lately, at a dinner-table, that, when he comes to the 
throne, he will unship the Bishops, as a set of useless beings. If 
he do so, he will become the most popular Guelph that has reign- 
ed in England. If the report be true, it is a strong indication of 
the decaying influence of the Bishops. Formerly, such an obser- 
vation would have brought a retort from the Bishops, that they 
wonld not allow him to come to the throne. Episcopal power is 
extinct, and nothing but the revenue remains to be disposed of. 
This is an improved state of politics. 
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The state of foreign politics is comparatively passive, if the 
war carrying on against the Burmese be excepted. In this, war, 
no purpose can be seen, beyond the old Anglo-East Indian sys- 
tem of plunder and tribute. Every new Governor General sent 
out discovers the necessity of a new war against some of the 
neighbouring chiefs and Christian desolation is the messenger 
that precedes the Christian Gospel. Thousands of lives are sa- 
crificed, that a few may make immense fortunes. It will be a 
fortunate day for the people of England, when the. Sepoy army 
is in acondition to beat the English troops out of the whole of 
the East Indian Territory. This day will come. Every new 
war increases the discipline of a large portion of the natives and 
a disposition to resist the English power has often been exhibited. 
England will thrive more extensively by free trade than;:by con- 
quests. Her policy ought to be commercial, not military, and 
while boasting of a high state of civilization she should beahe 
first to shew a disposition to abstain from war. 

‘The affairs of Greece are not successful, and the want of com- 
plete independence. of the Mussulman is due to Grecian vices. 
To.other parts of the earth it is but of little import whether the 
Greek be master of the Turk or the Turk of the Greek. The 
haughty Mussulman, is a superior state of being, to the Chris- 
tian, cringing and despicable Greek. Some of the Greeks have 
displayed virtues, in their bravery and devotion to independence ; 
but:the.mass are not worth a thought, unless it be as to the 
means of improving them. 

In the Americas, political monarchy is extinct, with the ex- 
ception of the Brazils; but there is a priestly monarchy, the 
worst of the two, that is still allowed to tyrannize, and while 
that remains, Republicanism will, in that quarter of the globe, 
be rather an existence in the name than in reality. =e 

The continent of Europe is in a passive state, and displays nei- 
ther physical nor moral action. The priests and philosophers are 
there silently endeavouring to undermine each other, but the 
progress of either is scarcely visible. The immense physicakand 
moral and mental action of the last fifty years has left the whole 
continent in a state of exhaustion and apathy, and nothing deci- 
sive as to general character is now exhibited, | 

At home, the general election is over, and we shall be blessed 
with nearly the. same set of legislators that we had before. The 
Ministers will dictate the terms of the aristocracy to the coun- 
try and obedient majorities will be rung in to give them legal 
form, Taxation will be complained of on one side, falsely la- 
mented on the other as inevitable, and little or no reduction take 
place. Since all that reform can do, will be to reduce taxation 
and remove corporate monopoly, he is the best reformer, the best 
advocate of parliamentary reform, who will point out all unneces- 
sary taxes and move for their reduction : and blessed be he, who, 
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first, in the House of Commons, sball move, that the Church as by 
law established is a useless, expensive, and mischievous institution, 
and that all constrained taxation for the support of religion 1s a 
grievance. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 





TO MR. CARLILE, FOR “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





LETTER V. 


Sir, 

I now resume the letters which a few weeks absence from home 
has compelled me to suspend. And here I must recapitulate the 
heads of my argument. The substance of the Gospel is that God 
so loved the world that he sent his beloved son to save the world 
—to give men of all nations and countries the full assurance of 
future happiness on the simple terms of repentance and reforma- 
tion. Philo, a Jew of rank and learning, and a contemporary 
with Christ and his Apostles, bears testimony to this animating 
fact; for he says that the Father of the Universe, in compassion 
on the human race, sent a being in his own image to wash away 
the impurities of life, and to raise men to the hope of a better in- 
heritance. The person thus delegated was Jesus of Nazareth; 
and is designated in the Christian Scriptures under the official 
names of ‘‘ The Son of God ;” ‘“* The Word of God,” and “ The 
Image of God :” and these are the identical names which Philo 
also gives to that delegate of heaven. According to the New 
Testament Christ gave a commission to his Apostles to go and re- 
form all the nations of the earth; and hence Philo speaks of the 

rsons whom he describes as healers, armed with power over 
all mental diseases, and as capable of eradicating vices irreme- 
diable by any other means, and as sharing with Greeks and Bar- 
barians the consummate blessing which they possessed themselves. 
The Apostles represent the Gospel as the fulfilment of a promise 
made to Abraham. ‘ You,” says Peter to the first converts 
(Acts, c. vill., v. 25), ‘‘ you are the sons of the prophets, and of 
the covenant which God made with our fathers, saying to Abra- 
ham, ‘ In thy seed shall be blessed all the tribes of the earth; to 
you first, God having raised his servant Jesus, sent him to bless 
you on turning every one of you from his evil ways.’” Conform- 
ably to this, Philo, in his treatise on that patriarch, represents 
him as a high priest, bringing the world to God. In his days 
the promise was fulfilling ; and he represents it as spreading to 
the east and to the west; to the north and to the south. Paul 
describes the Gospel as a power of God unto salvation—an extra- 
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ordinary efficacious power, to save both Jews and Greeks. Philo} 
compares the doctrine, which those sons of wisdom as he calls 
them, proclaimed, as calculated to curb the passions, and to 
eradicate the inveterate habits of men to the rocks which line the 
shores, and curb the impetuosity of the waves. The blessed 
Jesus directed his followers to distinguish themselves from other 
sects and parties by no other badges but the fruits of virtue, re- 
minding them that they were to be “ the salt of the earth,” “the 
light of the world;” and Philo assimilates them to the sun in the 
firmament; and the influence of their divine examples to the 
spices of Arabia, embalming society with its sweetness. Paul 
calls upon the churches which he founded to purify themselves 
as a people peculiar to Christ, and zealous not for rites, not for 
articles of faith, but for good works; and Philo holds them 
forth as pre-eminent for piety to God, for benevolence to man, 
for sobriety of conduct and industry in their several callings, and 
that without any rite or ceremony, and without any creed except 
an implied exclusive belief in one God,-and in a life to come. 
Christ commanded his disciples to part with their property, and 
give it to the poor, and with this hard mjunction they liberally 
complied as soon as the holy spirit which descended upon them 
made them sensible of the nature and object of the Christian dis- 
pensation ; and Philois the historian of their unrivalled liberality 
in this respect. 

Christ preached the Gospel to the poor; he became himself 
poor, and led a life of poverty that others in a higher sense might 
be made rich. Hence the first Jewish converts were branded b 
their enemies as Ebions, or Ebionites, a name in Hebrew whic 
signifies poor men or labourers. To this reproach the early be- 
lievers cheerfully submitted by distributing their riches among 
their indigent brethren; and Paul thus alludes to it where he 
says, ‘‘ Though poor, yet making many rich,” 2 Cor. c. vi., v.10. 
In consequence of this, many of these Ebionites, especially the 
infirm and the aged, became as it were affluent in the midst of 
their indigence ; and hence their prosecutors represented and vili- 
fied them, sometimes as opulent, sometimes as poor, as it an- 
swered best their purposes. This double and inconsistent accu- 
sation Philo notices, near the beginning of the book which he 
wrote in their defence, and thus animadverts upon it—* Is it 
not absurd—is it not full of effrontery (for ] have no other name 
more appropriate to characterize such extravagant folly)—- is it 
not full of effrontery and madness to say of these men that they 
are rich, who are most destitute andia want even of necessaries ; 
who lead a life of sorrow and distress, possessing scarcely daily 
subsistence, and submitting to voluntary hunger, in the midst of 
surrounding plenty, maintaining themselves on the breath of vir- 
tue as they say of grasshoppers, which feed on air; and on the 
other hand, at the same breath to vilify them as poor, though 
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they abound with gold, with silver, with numerous flocks, with 
ample revenues, and various other blessings, whose wealth ex- 
tending beyond the precincts of their own families, enrich whole 
tribes and fraternities of the same persuasion with themselves 
Nay; their liberality extends still farther, and furnishes large com- 
munities with the supplies necessary in a state of peace or war.”' 
The substance of this charge Paul expresses ia these few words-~ 
‘‘ Reptoached as having nothing, yet possessing all things.”— 
Having thus placed it beyond all contradiction that Philois the 
historian and the apologist of the Gospel in Judea and its vota- 
ries, I proceed to place before the readers of ‘* The Republican” 
a fact to which I solicit their especial regard, and whieh | chal- 
lenge you, Mr. Carlile, or the Reverend- Secretary, to refute if 
not well-founded. The fact to which I allade is, That thousands 
and tens of thousands in Judea and in Egypt submitted to the most 
grievous persecution,’ and parted not only with their property but 
with their lives, solely in consequence of the death and resurrection 
of their divine Master ; whose person multitudes among them had 
known ; whose works they had seen and examined, and of whose 
crucifixion subsequent restoration to life, and uscension to heaven 
they had been spectators. 
Jesus Christ, the head of this divine delegation for the benefit 
of mankind, according to the memoirs of his life, was himself 
ut to death. He unequivocally and repeatedly apprised his fol- 
owers that they were to undergo a similar fate. The event, as 
the same narrative represents, justified the prediction. A violent 
persecution immediately broke out against the Apostles, two of 
them being soon after scourged and imprisoned, and a leading 
member stoned to death. The houses of the believers were broken 
open, and they were haled men and women, and committed to 
prison by warrants from the chief priests and rulers. Oue of the 
leading persecutors being converted by an extraordinary interpo- 
sition, became a leading agent in propagating the new faith ; and 
he in his turn patiently submits to every privation, and to every 
cruelty for the sake of Christ. His language conterning him- 
self and his coadjutors is, * In all things approving ourselves as 


1 Here is proof enough that Philo refers to some long established sect, and not 
to a sect that could scarcely be said to have been formed, even if all the data 
asked be granted, as must have been the case with the Christians in the timeof 
Philo, Such connections as those of Ben David, upon tke mere score of certain 
similarities of character, would hereafter serve to shew that all mankind had pur- 
sued one and the same kind of idolatry.—R. C. 

2? Persecutions not more grievous and painful than modern Hindoos voluntarily ins 
flict on themselves. Ben David’s view of the idolatries and fanaticisms of mankind 
seems to be confined to the Christians, and his inferences do net merit an answer, 
Nine Christians out of ten would oppose him and concur with me on this ground. 
Had Philo known any thing of the strange events which the Gospels of Christianity 
subsequently related, would he not have been one of the first to have commented 
upon them? Assuredly he would.—R. C, 
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the ministers of Godin much patience ; in affections; in nécéssi- 
ties; in distresses; in stripes; in imprisonments; in tumults; in 
labours ; in watchings ; in fastings. -By pureness; by knowledge ; 
by long suffering; by kindness; by the holy spirit; by love un- 
feigned ; by the word of truth ; by the power of God ; by the ar- 
mour of righteousness on the right hand, and on the left ; by ho- 
nour and dishonour ; by civil report and good report: as deceivers 
and yet true; as unknown and yet well known; as dying and 
behold we live; as. chastened and not killed; as sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing; as poor yet making many rich; as having 
nothing and yet possessing all things,” 2 Cor. c. vi., iv., &c. 

You, Sir, deny the authority of this narrative, and affect to re- 
gard it as unworthy of credit; but you allow that Philo and Jo- 
sephus are testimonies worthy of confidence. Now, then, hear 
what the former of these writers says in corroboration of the 
Evangelists.—‘* Many powerful men rise against the Esseans in 
their own country (namely Palestine), in consequence of differing 
from them in disposition and sentiments. Some of these perse- 
cutors surpassing the fierceness of untamed beasts, omit ‘no 
measure that may gratify their cruelty; and they cease not to 
sacrifice whole flocks of those within their power, or like butchers 
to tear their limbs to pieces, until themselves are brought to that 
justice which superintends the affairs of men.” The Apostle 
Paul asserts the same fact in nearly the same language—‘ We 
are killed all the day long; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter,” Rom. c. viii., v.36. And under what pretence were 
these cruelties committed ?—“ Yet,” says Philo, “ their furious 
persecutors have not been able to accuse in any instance this 
band of holy men.” And the conviction of their innocence in- 
duced Paul triumphantly to put the question, ‘‘ Who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God’s chosen people?” But had 
such violence any effect in suppressing their zeal, or diminishing 
their numbers? On the contrary, says their indignant apologist, 
‘.Allimen captivated by their integrity and honour, reside with 
them as with men who enjoy the true freedom and independence 
of nature, admiring their communion and liberality, which language 
cannot describe, and which is the surest pledge of a perfect and 
happy life.” To the same effect adds our Apostle—‘ Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through him that leved 
us. For] am persuaded that neither death ; nor life ; nor angels; 
nor principalities; nor powers; nor any other creature; nor 
things present; nor things to come, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Please to observe here two things—Philo directly asserts that 
the violence thus offered to the sufferers proceeded not from the 
people—not from the lower classes, the more ignorant and su- 
perstitious, but from the men in power, and this fact lies on the 
surface of the Evangelical records, the Pharisees, the priests, and 
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the magistrates being the planners and the instigators of it.— 
Philo felt it unnecessary to state what the doctrine was which 
rendered the sufferers so obnoxious to the great men, this being 
already known to the whole world. The enemies of the Gospel 
being unable successfully to oppose it by open violence, had re- 
course to artful means, to hypocrisy, and treachery. Hoping to 
ensnare or to betray its professors they sometimes affected to em- 
brace the new faith, and to become the friends of those who sup- 
ported it. Their secret plots against Jesus, as is evident from 
many parts of their history, suppose them capable of similar arti- 
fices against his disciples; and their Divine Master repeatedly 
warned them against such of the Pharisees as would come among 
them in sheep’s clothing, while inwardly they were ravenous 
-wolves. From experience and the caution which Jesus gave 
them, the believers learnt wisdom; and they appear to have re- 
ceived with suspicion every convert from among the Pharisees, 
who had distinguished himself as their enemy. Of this we-have 
a striking example in the case of Saul, who tried to join himself 
to the disciples ; but they were afraid of him not believing him to 
be a disciple (Acts, c. xix. v.26.) To the insidious conduct of the 
-Pharisees with regard to the followers of Jesus, Philothus al- 
ludes, “‘ Others (of those prosecutors) cause their snarling fang 
to assume a different form. Indulging a spirit of unrelenting 
cruelty, they address their victims with gentleness, display their 
intolerant spirit in affected mildness of speech, resembling those 
dogs which fawn when going to inflict an envenomed wound.” 
Philo lived in Egypt, and he was a spectator of, and an agent 
in the scenes of violence which broke out in that country on the 
introduction of the Gospel by the people whom he defends. He 
describes them with great eloquence and at full length ; and they 
are calculated to cover with confusion the enemies of Christianity. 
They will form the subject of my next letter. 
I remain, Sir, respectfully, 
BEN DAVID. 


TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 


Sir, Edinburgh, June 29, 1826. 
Tue following manuscript, attempting to prove that Mohammed 
was the divine character foretold by the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and also the Comforter promised in the New, and that the 
prophecies in the Bible apply particularly to him, not to Jesus 
Christ—has been handed to me by a gentleman lately returned 
from the East: and from him I also learn that similar arguments 
are frequently advanced by well-informed Mohammedans in that 
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part of the world. The application of some of these reputed pro- 
phecies to Mohammed is very ingenious; and it requires much 
less sophistry to make them suit his character than is required to 
bend them to that of Jesus Christ. For my part, I believe no 
more of any prophecy than can be foreseen by ordinary sagacity ; 
but if you think fit, you may insert the paper in ‘* The Republi- 
can,” and if it should be read by any Christians, it may perhaps 
teach them to trust less to prophecy, and more to reason, than 
they have hitherto done. 


e+ 


The Divine Mission of the Holy Prophet Mohammed (the true Im- 
manuel) proved, from various Prophecies and Passages contained 
in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures: by a Mohammedan 
Priest. Translated from the Arabic. 


The life and actions of the Holy Prophet are already so well 
known to the world, that they need not be repeated here. In 
this short tract, I shall confine myself solely to the proofs of his 
divine mission, as foretold literally and typically in the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, and shall begin with Gen. iii. 15. where 
God says to the serpent, “ And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed-and her seed. It shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” This passage 
of Scripture was literally fulfilled in the person of the Blessed 
Mohammed, in the presence of thousands, as recorded by one of 
his disciples, an eye-witness of the fact, in the following words : 
‘“« Be it known unto all men, that the command of the Most High 
was communicated to the Holy Prophet by the angel Gabriel, to 
take and level with the ground a certain idolatrous city; having 
led his army of the faithful against the place, the Prophet and 
his followers entered it sword in hand, and soon overcame all re- 
sistance. They found in the market-place a brazen serpent, 
which the blinded inhabitants worshipped. This idol the Prophet 
ordered to be cast down, and being full of holy zeal, he stamped 
on it with his foot; in doing this, he broke in its hollow head, but 
got his heel severely bruised, upon which the pious Ali exclaimed, 
‘ Commander of the faithful! that passage of Scripture hath now 
been fulfilled,’ ‘ it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.’ ” 

Deut. xviii. 18. “ I will raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren like unto them, and will put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. 
And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto 
my words, which he shall speak in my name; I will require it of 
him.” 

This is a clear promise, and expressly applicable to the blessed 
Mohammed, whose ancient lineage was of the house of Israel, 
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which can be proved bya genealogical table of his ancestors, still 
extant in the Holy Temple at Mecca; Moses was a prophet and 
lawgiver, so was Mohammed, Moses was a faithful servant of 
the Lord, so was Mohammed. Moses was the founder of a new 
dispensation, and so was Mohammed—while the messenger Jesus 
was sent only to confirm the existing law, for he says, Matt. v. 
17. ** Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets ; | am not come to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in nowise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Isaiah vii. 24. ‘* Behold a virgin (rather a young woman) shall 
conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat that he may know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good.” | 

Mohammed contains the same number of letters as Immanuel 
does, and by reversing the letters Muhummud (a variation of the 
name Mohammed) we have Dun.-mu-hum, which, according to the 
writings of several ancient Arabian priests, signifies God with us; 
which Immanuel also does, accordmg to the language of the 
Jewish Scriptures. 

It is a notorious fact, that clarified butter and honey were the 
chief commodities in which the Holy Prophet traded, when a 
youth and engaged in traffic; and that when travelling in the de- 
sert, they constituted the principal part of his daily food; and 
continued to do so, until he knew to refuse the evil and choose the 
good. ‘This is a clear fulfilment of the prophecy, and every one 
ought to see and believe:that the Holy Prophet Mohammed is the 
true Immanuel promised in the Jewish Scriptures. 

Again, Isaiah xlii. 1. “‘ Behold my servant whom | uphold, 
mine electin whom my soul delighteth; I have put my spirit upon 
him; he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.” The Lord 
here promised to send his faithful and beloved servant to bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles, which the Holy Prophet Moham- 
med did; while the Prophet Jesus (Matt. xv. 24.) was only sent 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and he tells the woman of 
Canaan that ‘ It is not meet to take the children’s bread and to 
cast it to dogs ;” and his command to the Apostle was, ‘‘ Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,” Matt, x. 5 & 6. 

Isaiah xlii. 2. ‘* He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the streets.” Mohammed never went about 
like other prophets, preaching and prophesying in the streets; he 
promulgated the trath in that divine book the Koran, which is a 
light to the feet and a lamp to the path of them that believe. 
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Isaiah xli. 3. “* A bruised reed shall he’ not break, aud the 


smoking flax shall he not quench; he shall bring forth judgment 


unto truth.” The Holy Prophet did not break bruised reeds but 
brazen serpents, and other idols; and so far was he from quench- 
ing the smoking flax, that he kindled it into a flame for the pur- 

ose of consuming places of idolatrous worship: he unquestion- 
ably brought forth judgment unto truth.” 

Isaiah xiii. 4. ** He shall not fail nor be discouraged till he hath 
set judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law.” 
The Prophet Mohammed did not fail, neither was he discouraged, 
till he had set judgment in the earth; and while many of the isles 
have embraced the law, some of them still wait for it; and among 
others, Britain and Ireland, who in the fulness of time shall 
receive it. 

Malachi iii. 1. * Behold, I will send my messenger and he shall 
prepare the way before me: and the Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in: behold, he shail come, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” The first messenger ‘here promised is the angel Gabriel, 
who prepared the way for the second Messenger, the illustrious 


-Prophet.Mohammed, who is here represented as coming to his 


temple at Mecca, to promulgate the covenant which should guide 
all true believers to salvation. 

In verses 2 and 3, of this chapter, the Holy Prophet is likened 
to a refiner’s fire, to a fuller’s soap, and to a refiner and purifier 
of silver; he is represented as purging heretics of false doctrines, 
that they may offer a righteous and acceptable offering to the 
Lord. 

John xiv. 16. ‘* And I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may.abide with you for ever. 
26. And the comforter which is the Holy Ghost,.whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’ 
Here the the advent of the Comforter, Mohammed, called also 
the Holy Ghost, is expressly foretold by his predecessor the pro- 
phet Jesus; who again says, John xvi. 8, ‘‘ And when he is come 
he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment. That Jesus considered the Paraclete Mohammed a 
more exalted and more holy person than hiniself, is evident from 
what he says, Matt. xii. 23 “‘ And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of Man it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in the would to come. 

Rev. vi. 2. ‘‘ And I saw and behold a white horse: and he 
that sat on him had a bow, and a crown was given unto him: 
and he went forth conquering and to conquer.” This is clearly 


an appeal to Mchammed, who generally rode upon a beautiful 
white horse, when he went forth conquering and did conquer. 
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Again it is written, “‘ And I saw another mighty angel come down 
from heaven clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow was upon his 
head ; and his face was as it were the sun, his feet as pillars of 
fire, and he had in his hand a little book open; and he set his 
foot upon the sea, and his left on the earth; and the voice which 
I heard from heaven spake unto me again, and said, go and take 
the little book which is open in the hand of the angel, which 
standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. And I went unto 
the angel and said unto him: Give me the little book, and 
he said unto me—Take it and eat it up, and it shall be in 
thy mouth sweet as honey, but it shall make thy belly bit- 
ter. And I took the little book out of the angel’s hand and 
ate it up; and it was in my mouth sweet as honey, but as soon 
as I had eaten it my belly was bitter. And he said unto me, 
thou must prophesy again, before many people, and nations, and 
tongues, and kings.” These are beautiful! and sublime types of 
the angel Gabriel descending from heaven, and delivering the 
holy Koran to the true Immanuel, the Holy Prophet Mohammed, 
the blessed comforter; and directing him to publish the glorious 
light of Islamism to all nations. 

Many other passages of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
fortelling the advent of the Holy Prophet might be quoted; but 
the proofs which have been adduced, are amply sufficient to con- 
vince any one who has faith as a grain of mustard seed; and who 
is not under the influence of wicked affections and ordained to 
condemnation, that Immanuel, the comforter, the Holy Ghost, 
are merely different names and appellations of the Holy Prophet 
Mohammed, the chosen apostle of God, to whom be praise and 
glory—Amen. 





PROJECTED NEWSPAPER. 


1 4m glad to find, as far as I have had ¢otrespondence and con- 
versation, that my projected newspaper meets the approbation of 
my general supporters. With me the idea is not new, and I 
have only waited the opportunity to express it. Could I have 
conveniently done it, 1 would have stopped ‘‘ The Republican” 
and commenced a newspaper with the ‘twelfth volume, or at the 
beginning of the present year; but I-‘saw, what I have since 
proved, that I could do nothing well without a good establish- 
ment in Fleet Street. 

I am not about to enter into competition with any other news- 
paper; as “‘ The Republican” has been a novelty among periodi- 
cal pamphlets, so I hope to make a newspaper a novelty (and 
that is much wanted) among newspapers, Here, too, “ hypo- 
-erisy will find no support, nor tyranny adulation.” 

R. C. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE proposition of Archibald Macleish to establish a fund for the 
support of the Widows and orphans of Materialists is in my view 
impracticable under the present state of things, and a better state 
of things would not require it. From the great abuses to which they 
are liable, I have a great aversion to all pecuniary subscriptions that 
are not intended to accomplish some immediate good. Where the 
good sought to be accomplished is remote, as in the case of all 
public charities, abuses creep in and the purpose of the contribu- 
tion is perverted. Charity is a word of great sound with religious 
people, but with me a most odious word. All charitable support 
is a state of degradation, to which all persons capable of labour 
should be opposed. The hand that is once lifted to beg that which 
it might have earned by labour is disgraced and the act is a part 
of the vice which injures alike both individual and community, 


Various citcumstances have compelled me to make up a super- 
numerary Number of “‘ The Republican” for the thirteenth vol- 
ume, the principal of which has been a bad state of health, brought 
on by unusual exertion during this torrid-zone-state of the Lon- 
don atmosphere, which has disqualified me from writing the pro- 
mised article for No. I. Vol. 14. The shop at 62, Fleet Street, 
will be ready for opening in the early part of the ensuing week. 


To the Author of “ A Satire on parsons” I would say, that no- 
thing of the kind is publicly useful, nothing short of an attack 
upon the system that makes parsons. Parsons are like other men 
who gain a fraudulent living; they are obliged to put the best 


face they can upon those who encourage them to lead such a 
life. | 


Tue change of printing-office, the breaking up of the material, 
and the want of a fit and convenient place to receive and re-em- 
body it, has delayed the publication of this week’s Number some 
hours beyond the usual time, which will prove a disappointment 
to some of our country agents. We shall be right after this week. 
Indisposition on my part, has, too, in some measure, been the 
cause of the delay; for it could not be determined until Wednes- 
day, whether this week’s Number should be a supernumerar 
Number of Vol. XIII. or No. 1. of Vol. XIV. No. 1. of Vol. 
XIV. will appear on Friday next, and I hope that the whole of 
this forthcoming volume will prove a good finish to the work. A 
settling of accounts must be made with the Christian Judge 
Bailey, and a general index to the fourteen volumes shall be 
formed by the end of the year. 


In closing the business at 135, Fleet Street, we shall have man 
thousands of soiled pamphlets to be sold off in cheap lots. The 
prices of these lots will vary from 1 to 5 shillings, and in no in- 
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stance shall the price exeeed one-fourth of the original retail price 
of the articles lotted. We shall begin to sell by private sale; 
but if this do not carry them off fast enough, we shall resort to 
public auction. Nothing will be offered for sale but what is fairly _ 
legible, and should any thing contrary accidentally get among thie 
lots, it will be exchanged. The sale of lots in the old shop will” 
commence as soon as the new one is opened, excepting a tenant 
de found for it. 

Country agents or friends who may wish to speculate on any of 
these lots shall be as faithfully supplied as if they were at hand to 
choose for themselves. Among these soiled pamphlets are many 
of Paine’s Political Works, which suffered from the fire at 84. 

We have now on sale, at the price of fourpence, a new edition 
of the Scripturian’s Creed, improved and printed by W. V. 
Holmes, of Sheffield. 

Mr. Farrar, of Bradford, shall have a satisfactory answer to his 
letter 2s soon as time can be made for it. The whole of my mis- 
conduct toward the individual in question has been in suffering 








him to get into my debt. I have lost many pretending friends by ti 

this step—receiving calumny for cash. te 

| R. C, st 

P 
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MR. COBBETT’S RETURN TO HIS REGISTER. , b 

A al 

Some curiosity has been excited to see what Mr, Cobbett would a 

say for himself in his first published Register after his return to te 

London. The old gentleman seems determined to give outward tH 

signs of being pleased with himself at his defeat at Preston, but 6] 

the thing is done in such a manner, that the inward feeling is tt 

visible. He praises Ferdinand King of Spain for his conduct d 

toward the American Colonies, and thus winds up his leading i 
article :— 

““ Aye; and this the Government, the Boroughmongers, the . 
whole body of tax-eaters know right well. They know that man I 
would have done something; and they know that that something és 
would have affected them most deeply. Vain, however, are 
their efforts to keep me out of Parliament; in that Parliament I hs 
must be, OR THERE MUST BE A DREADFUL CONVUL- 
SION. Now mark, this I predict with as much confidence as al 
I-ever predicted any thing in my life. Every day has added a it 
thickening to the mess from the time that I last embarked for a 
America to the present day. J have proposed the remedy ; that is . 
to say, I have proposed the principles of the remedy ; and there is 


no other remedy under heaven, whereby this nation is to be saved 
‘from a dreadful convulsion. I have the details of that remedy 
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down to the minutest provisions, drawn up in the shape of an Act 
of Parliament. That remedg udopted, that Act once passed, all 
would soon become harmony in the country, safety to the State, 
cowpetence amongst the now half-bankrupt tradesmen, and plenty 
of food and raiment amongst the more than half-starved working 
classes ; but this remedy, these details, shall never be seen by any 
eyes other than those of my own family as long as these abominable 
conspiracies, these foul and unnatural combinations and coalitions, 
contenue to exclude me from my proper place in the Government. 
In Parliament I will be, or this remedy shall never be communi- 
cated to the public. You, my friends, of the working classes, 
cannot easily be worse off than you are: it must be almost the 
devil himself to come to add to your sufferings and privations. 
Therefore, I shall stand by and see the thing work ; and as long 
as he sits there, let the Cotton Lords of Lancashire cry out for 
assistance to Mr. Woop.” 
+ * * . * * 

“In conclusion, you will, I dare say, wonder how it re 
that a man, indued with such rare faculties as to politics as I seem 
to possess, foreseeing and foretelling every thing, and having, too, 
so large a portion of the people at his back, should be kept out of 
power; or rather, kept out of Purliament. But, pray consider 
that the putting me into Parliament is a question not between 
Woop and Barrie; not between a canter and a dog-fighter ; but 
between the tax-payers and the tax-eaters. The tax-eaters have, 


_at present, the power to keep me out; and as long as they have - 


that power, they will exercise it and effect their purpose in scme 
way or other. If they can preserve their power, to its full ex- 
tent, they will effect their purpose still; but 1 am satisfied that 
they cannot preserve it beyond a short time yet to come: and I 
should not be surprised if it were to vanish into air even before 
that election, which we shall see at Preston in the month of April 
or May next. Once more, my friends, I assure you that you 
shall receive the publication of which | spoke before I left you ; 
that you shall receive it within a fortnight from this time; and 
that, while I hope I shall neglect no part of my various duties, 
I never will neglect one particle of that which is due to my excel- 
lent and affectionate friends of Preston.” 

The first paragraph here quoted, and particularly the part put 
in Italics, is a piece of political mountebankery with a vengeance, 
a real piece of quackery. If Mr. Cobbett have a draft of such an 
all-potent law, why not publish it? Why make the publishing of 
it in person in the House of Commons a sine gua non? A good 
meaning man never makes it an alternative that he must do the 
good in person, or it shall not be done :- he delights to see it done, 
whoever may be the actor. 

No politician has ever displayed more conceit of himself than 
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Mr. Cobbett; and perhaps no political writings were ever shewn 
to be more: pregnant*with political errors than his.. The vigour of 
his body is every where seen in his writings; but no where is 
sound judgment and deep investigation exhibited. He is alto- 
gether a superficial. writer; but his, tone is.so, dogmatical, that 
superficial minds are led by it as.an authority, and proclaim him 
a master. 

Mr. Cobbett’s compliments upon the good ; sense and discretion 
of the King of Spain are heartless indeed.. There is not another 
writer in Europe that. will.give this royal man credit for any one 
good quality. With Mr. Cobbett, the clue is seen: The. ‘« Morn- 
ing Herald” has lately announced, that the “‘ History of the Re- 
formation” is to be reprinted . and generally circulated .in Spain. 
This was enough; it-was easy to.be seen that the generally hated 
Ferdinand would receive the compliments of Mr, Cobbett. .. He 
who has a vanity to be tickled never picks and chooses among” 
his admirers. They are allvalike to him, and with him the crite- 
rion of their goodness is the extent of their praise. I shall shortly 

before.the ‘public a phrenological description of Mr. Cobbett’s 
head. - Though I do not think him either great or good, I think 
him a curious man, and worthy of certain notices. 

. Mr. Cobbett talks confidently i in this day’s Register of going to 
Preston to a new election in March or, April., I will prophesy 
against him, and tell him that he will not go-upon.the ground of 
a successful petition” to the House of, Commons. _, There may,be 
another general election next year; for there is a great probabi- 
lity of a quick succession of them for the next two or three years ; 
but there Will. be no election .at.Preston until there be a. general 
election, or until one-of the members dies. ) 

As I have received no blows of late, my ,war with Mr. Cobbett 
must in some measure end. . The large memoir will be prepared 
at:.leisure,’ and beyond .that and. the phrenological description of 
his. head, I do not see ; at present that I shall again notice him. 
This is ‘no pledge. Every thing will depend upon his public con- 
duct, and particularly on that part of. it which most concerns me. 
I have always wished to see him a useful man; but of steady, con- 
sistent, and straight-forward usefulness from . him, I -have long 
banished the idea. As a man of caprice and freaks, he may do 
good some day ; but: to do this, he must first learn, that he can 
never become a’ Minister, nor any: kind of great leading public 


political character i in this country. 
‘ R.C. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 


SiR, 
ALLow me, through the medium of your weekly miscellany, to 
address a few lines to the really sincere and well-disposed part 
of the Subscribers to Foreign Bible Societies, &c. 


My credulous friends of both sexes, 

You, who flatter yourselves that you are rapidly converting and 
evangelizing the whole earth, little do you think, that of all the 
thousands and tens of thousands of Bibles, Testaments, and 
Tracts which are continually bought with your money, and sent 

the Mediterranean Sea, and to other parts where Roman Ca- 
tholic Christianity prodominates, that not one in a thousand 
escapes destruction. Little dream ye, that a number of the un- 
derstrapping Priests of that profession are expressly appointed 
to repair on board every one of their ships which makes a voyage 
to this country, immediately on its arrival in port (the zeal and 
activity of British Saints being well known in those countries) 
that it is their duty strictly to interrogate every individual on 
board such ships as to what books he may have brought from 
England; that the poor creatures, with trembling haste fly to their 
chests, and lockers, and bring to the Priest: every book, in order 
that he may select all those which his church may not consider 
orthodox. The Bible or any other of your books or tracts escape 
not this ordeal you may be assured. The Priest takes them all 
from the parties, giving a suitable admonition on the heinous 
crime of having such heretical aud damnable books in their pos- 
session; and after giving in exchange for them some others li- 
censed by whatis called the holy See, marches off with his satchel 
laden with the spoils of credulity and of the industry and depri- 
vation of mauy of you; with which he lights his fire or his pipe, 
or applies them to a viler use. Thus you see what you are so 
solicitous to establish, others are equally anxious to destroy. 

These things are very well known at head-quarters: but they 
appear to me ‘to be facts worth knowing by all good Christians, 
who look no farther than annual reports of committees and man- 
agers, for an account of the manner in which their money is spent, 
and the good resulting therefrom, and which reports are usually 
very far from truth. Leaving these few remarks for your conside- 
ration, the truth of which you may be satisfied of, by making a 
little enquiry, I take my leave of you while earnestly wishing that 
a “ new light” may break in upon your minds—the light of Phi- 
losophy which accords with common sense, experience, and rea- 


son, by which you would no longer be the dupes of a set of 


knaves who are wheedling you out of your money. 
Pentonville, June 1826. W. MILLARD. 
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REVIEW OF STEWART’S DISCOURSES. 





‘* Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge.” 


TO MR. R. CARLILE. 
Sir, 

WHEN a person meets with writings professedly of a description 
to which he is attached it argues strongly against the intelligence, 
either of the author or of the reader, when the latter derives little 
or no satisfaction from the former, ‘This has been the case with 
me, as an individual, and the orations of the American traveller 
which you have inserted in ‘ The Republican,” at least, as far as 
I have studied them. It is true, J] have not read them all, but 
what I have read has given me no favourable notion of their 
utility. Indeed you admit something of the kind yourself, when 
you say, that “A depth of mind is required to see the force and 
the beauties of Stewart’s lectures and discourses,” that his lan- 
guage and idiom are “a little obscure to ordinary minds,” and 
to “*a shallow minded man” they would be unintelligible and 
appear like nonsense.” Few people possess deep or extraordinary 
minds, and you seem to acknowledge, that to all others the arti- 
cles referred to will be useless. If his philosophy (as he is 
pleased to call it) be so important as he asserts it 10 be, it is a 
pity that he has not taken Quintillian’s advice; “* Do not speak 
in such a way as that your hearers may understand you if they 
please, but so as they must understand you whether they will or 
not.” It is likely, however, that although that excellent precept 
had been known to our author, he would have paid no attention 
to it, for he affects to hold literature in great contempt, and om 
consequences appear in every page of his discourses. His p 

ductions, to my thinking, resemble a waste and howling wiltlets 
ness, where the traveller wearies himself to find some path leading 
to the promised inheritance, but wearies himself in vain. There 
may be, here and there, a few patches of verdure, and some ap- 
pearance of the refreshing element, but the one is incapable of 
affording sustenance and the other altogether fallacious. In fact, 
what he. says of the “ whole system of philology (can he really 
mean philology?) from Aristotle down to John Locke,” may be 
fairly applied to his own system, that it is “a logomachy of 
words that have no prototypes in things, phrases that have no 
meaning, and words that have no sense.” I ought to have 
noticed that you, nevertheless, give Stewart’s lectures a very high 
character, but | hope that what you have advanced on the subject 
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has been hastily expressed; if not, I have only to say, that as I 
do not pretend to the great qualifications which you consider re- 
quisite to understand the discourses in question, | may be excused 
for differing from you in opinion. But as men of ordinary minds 
expect that instruction should, in general, be adapted to their 
capacity, | presume to offer some objections to the language and 
doctrines of the American. I could produce many quotations, for 
my purpose but a few must suffice. 

Speaking of the attempts hitherto made to improve the moral 
condition of mankind, he says, ‘‘ After all these partial and local 
opinions of action, formed on no centre of principle or periphery 
of system, so little has been done for the well-being of time and 
perfectibility of futurity, that the civilized world in Europe is now 
menacing a return to barbarism in the re establishmeut of des- 
potism, darkness, and superstition.” If this does not sound. like 
nonsense, I confess myself ignorant of the meaning of words, 
and beg to be schooled by those who understand them. 

Again, ‘ Trials for witcheraft commanded by tbe sacred wri- 
tings are abolished, and revelation is all placed in the develop- 
ment of the law of nature, and all inspiration is regarded as the 
intelligence and lecture of the great volume of its works, legible jn 
the harmony of its effects independent of the elements of their 
causes, This high state of technical intellect transferred with the 
arts and sciences to civic life, whose wants and desires increased 
by the relations of policy in juries and electoral assemblies, where 
every individual is agitated with the cares and concerns of a,ma- 
gistrate, and the mind operating in dubious judgment and labori- 
ous contemplation, the nice and difficult probabilities of moral 
truth, instead of the fixed dogmas of arts and science, which give 
exercise to memory alone, the exalted character of thoughtfulness 
is exclusively generated among the inhabitants of England and 
America, the population of civic life.” It is not easy to divine 
what he means by revelation and inspiration, and the itelligence 
and lecture of the great volume of its works. He speaks, too, of 
this high state of technical intellect, but what he says of it, or 
wishes to say, would indeed require some depth of mind to.dis- 
cover. 

In taking a glance of Stewart's system, we shall not be over- 
powered with too much light, or edified with simplicity of diction 
and vivid illustration. It has its characteristics, but they are the 
reverse of these. A single number of the Republican will furnish 
examples of error, absurdity and contradiction mingled in the 
most admired disorder, beside the confusion and palpable obscu- 
sity which reign over the whole. 

He repeatedly talks of his discoveries in philosophy, and boasts 
in a very silly and arrogant manner of the importance of these 
discoveries: but what they are, | am utterly at a loss to ascertain. 
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His hypothesis respecting the ‘ sixth sense” is as ridiculous as 
need be. There may be some excuse for supposing there are inha- 
bitants in the moon and dog star, because where there is nothing 
certain, people may think as they please: but every man has it in 
his power to determine the number of his senses. If Mr. Stewart 
had defined the term, ‘sense, physiologically, he would have sav- 
ed himself and his readers a great deal of useless labour. Sense, 
or sensation signifies a medium of communication between ex- 
ternal objects and the brain; or, the inlets of ideas to the organ 
of thought. Now, thatthe organ of thought should communicate 
with itself, by means of itself, is rather too absurd a doctrine to 
deserve elaborate refutation. It is well enough known that if the 
optic nerve be cut through, the eye, though apparently in a heal- 
thy state, can no longer see. ‘The other-senses, in like manner, 
are obliterated by the division of their several nerves. The plain 
inference from all this, is, that the brain is an essential part of 
the organism of each sense, and of course, cannot itself, be an 
organ of sense, but a receptacle of ideas, the organ of thought. 
The difference between sense, as above defined, and thought, 
(which is only an agitation of :d2as formerly received) is too oh- 
vious to be dwelt upon. Mr. Stewart seems anxious to explode 
the spiritual system, but to do so he had no occasion for irrational 
hypotheses. The question, as to what mind is, I have long set- 
tled to my own satisfaction, without considering it either as a 
spiritual or material being. In short, I think that the mind is 
is only a mode, or quality of animal life (like colour or motion m 
bodies) depending for its strength or weakness on the organiza- 
tion of the brain. Some proof of this is found in comparative 
anatomy and the inseperable growth and decay of the mind with 
the growth and decay of the body.* The colour of the rose must 
fade when the leaf withers. 

The only argument against this theory that I recollect is, that 
in dissection, there is often no perceptible difference in the ap- 
pearances of the brain of a lunatic and that of a sane person. 
But the substance of the brain is so little known that | refer to 
the best anatomists, if their knowledge of it is sufficient to war- 
rant this conclusion. . 

What Stewart advances on the rapid transmutation of the par- 
ticles of bodies in contact is by no means new: although it were, 
however, it also savours of absurdity. ‘* The painter,” he asserts, 
‘* who disposes his colours on the canvas, or the artist, who dis-, 
poses his mechanism ina watch, both the agent and patient modes 
of painter and colours, artist and watch, are reciprocally inter- 
changing their atoms in the chemical process of fermentation and 
cohesion, or the action of emission and absorption of their reek 
cles, so that the atoms which at one moment hold the tools, 


* All we can assert of mind is, that it is the state and quality of the living asi- 
mal and nothing distinct frdin the body or its acting. 
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successive moments enter into the forms of the fabrication and 
vice versa, tbe particles of these return again into the bodies of 
the fabricators.” 

The secretions and excretions of animals, vegetables, and per- 
haps minerals in their native state, prove that gradual changes 
are effected in these bodies. But minerals and vegetables when 
removed from their proper situations, cease to absorb nutriment, 
and animals are not nourished by the waste of external bodies. 

Our author claims the merit of having discovered the precor- 
dia to be as palpable an organ of volition, as the brain is of the 
understanding. The term preecordia, however, is very equivocal, 
having no definite signification. It is seldom used, but is some- 
times found to designate the columne of the heart, or any of the 
parts anterior to it. But without farther noticing his obscure and 
rambling tautology, it may be sufficient to reply, that volition, 
like magnetic power, is only known by its operations ; that these 
operations are effected by means of the nerves acting on the 
muscles; and that the brain is the fountain-head of the nervous 


system. It follows by consequence that the preecordia is itself 


supplied with nerves from the common source; and it would 
be ridiculous to suppose that the will proceeded from a very sub- 


ordinate part of the body (the precordia not being an organ of 


any kind) and not from the organ of thought. It should be re- 
collected too, that volition is only an operation of the mind, and 
that Mr. Stewart himself in his discovery (u1s discovery!) of the 
effects of trepan and pressure of the brain, makes that organ the 
seat of the mind, and consequently, of the will. Here isa strange 
contradiction. It would have been as reasonable to call the pre- 
cordia the organ of the seventh sense. We should then have 
been as wise as Shakspeare’s fool. But our author wished to be 
singular i in every thing, avoiding, equally, the “ fixed dogmas of 
science” on the one hand, and antiquated vulgar notions on the 
other. 

This eccentric genius is always making some “ important” dis- 
covery of a distinction where ‘there is little, if any, difference. 
He makes the *“ important discovery” that reflection is to reflect, 
and contemplation is to meditate: he makes a ‘ most important 
distinction ‘‘ between argumentation and ratiocination,” and 
learnedly exhibits the difference between eloquence and elocution, 
by showing that the former is the language of prejudice and the 
latter that of philosophy. The various characters of intelligence 
he gives, as ‘*common sense, talent, ability, genius, good sease, 
sagacity, and wisdom.” By the way, he frequently speaks of the 
man of wisdom, and prescribes directions for its acquirement, 
and afterward adds, ‘ The simple definition of wisdom is a capa- 
city of mind to select ends of theory and means of practice, and 
the universal conduct of mankind in all ages proves its fotal 
absence in the human species !” 


Eee 
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Mr. Stewart informs us that he has spent thirty years in visiting 
all the great nations of the globe, that the object of his pursuit 
was the knowledge of mau and not mountains, the laws of intel- 
lectual power and not the classification of plants and cockle shells ; 
and what are the results of his vast labours ? Why, that he has 
classified the associations of the human species into savage, pas- 
toral, agrestic, scientific, and civic life; and that the intellectual 
powers are called into greater exercise in each successive stage 
of their progress. This is no doubt somewhat original. Like a 
great deal else of what he says, however, it is no farther original 
than it is incorrect. His predecessors generally made four divi- 
sions, the last of which (civilized society) the American has again 
subdivided. This measure he vindicates as follows: ‘ I shall 
endeavour to explain this pre-eminent_and invidious distinction 
between c‘vic and scientific life by taking a comparative view of 
‘the physical sciences and the moral science, in their influence on 
the human understanding. The physical sciences as mathematics, 
astronomy and geometry have all a fixed ratio and specific rules 
of their powers which may be acquired and recognized by the ap- 
plication and exertion of the faculty of memory, “alone unassisted 
by any of the co-operative powers or modifications of thought 
called faculties.” Here, as usual, we must guess the author's 
meaning, tor he speaks of memory being unassisted by co-opera- 
tive powers. If he means, as I suppose, that the sciences may 
be acquired by memory alone, the proposition is quite absurd. A 
knowledge of the simplest rule in arithmetic cannot be acquired 
without the operations of the understanding. But hear what he 
says of his own favourite study. ** The moral science has nothing 
fixed or specific in its propositions.” (So it would appear, but 
how then is the truth of these propositions to be ascertained ?) 
‘* It isto be approximated only by the preponderancy of evidence 
_and not the demonstration of proof.” And yet he immediately 
adds ; ‘* Moral evidence has no character or mark of its prepon- 
derancy, but like the nautical longitude, approximated by the ac- 
curacy of instruments, so moral truth is to be approximated by 
the power and discipline of the thoughts.” From this we are 
taught that the moral science is to be “ approximated” by some- 
thing that has no mark by which we can know it. 

It may seem wonderful that Mr. Stewart, among all his sharp- 
‘sighted discoveries, could not find out some character to mark the 
** preponderancy of evidence ;” but when we consider the defi- 
ciency of his corporeal optics, we shall cease to marvel at the oc- 
casional blindness of those of his “ sixth sense.’ 

He says, ‘*‘ In civic life I observed the arts and sciences ina 
less active progress than on the continent.of Europe, no palaces” 
(indeed ! where were Windsor Castle, Buckingham House, Carl- 
ton House, and St. James's? Perhaps the Pavilion was not in 
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existence when he visited England, but where were Stow, and 
Blenhiem, and King’s Weston, and Longleat and fifty others ?) 
‘“-no pictures, no statues, no musical academies, (surely he had 
caught the jaundice in crossing the Atlantic ) the moral science 
of man and nature in civic, domestic, political and natural rela- 
tions had superseded the pompous pedantry of literature, and the 
trifling levities of the arts and sciences. Newspapers, pamphlets, 
and periodical essays upon moral subjects called thought to the 
highest exercise of meditation, and gave to the faculties of percep- 
tion, reflection and judgment the most extensive energy of their 
wers.” O! happy America. O! glorious islands of great 
Britain! How shall ye paya debt due to the diseovery of so 
many blessings? Be thankful in the meantime that the arts and 
sciences are losing ground, and that literary men are superseded 
by newsmongers. : 

It is long since theologians spoke of the Jewish religion as. a 
sort of scaffolding to the erection of Christianity, which last being 
completed, the other was removed as useless and unsightly. Mr. 
Stewart has employed the same simile with regard to the moral 
science. He considers the arts and sciences as the scaffolding’ 
of his system, and that it is time to throw dowa the out-works ; 
or, at least, let them remain as a baleony to the edifice of self- 
knowledge. 

With such a noble baleony, we would expect the building to 
correspond. We would expect something in this system to com- 
mand. the universal admiration of mankind : but will it be believed 
that our philosopher teaches his children to play at marbles, bowls 
and cards, and his older pupils to pass their time in thoughtless 
meditation? Yet this sage calls the greatest men in Europe let- 
tered fools, and star gazers, and brands Sir Isaac Newton and 
Dr. Priestly as downright idiots in wisdom. Wisdom does not 
consist in theology, and a man of the first rate genius may write 
unintelligibly on an unintelligible subject. I do not defend ad- 
herence to the prejudices of country and religion, but it is ex- 
ceedingly illiberal to throw obloquy on every great character who 
cannot please us in writing on opinions different from our own. 
I feel reluctant to say a word on this part of the subject, and pro- 
bably would have said nothing on any part of it, had it not been 
your coincidence in opinion with Stewart, on the superiority 
which he gives to sagacity over science. Was there no sagacity 
in discovering the laws of attraction and gravitation, the exact 
figure of the earth, the nature of light, and illuminating the whole 
science of optics? How could a man “ get the start of the majes- 
tic world,” and stand at the very head of it in philosophy if he 
were destitute of sagacity? The two men Stewart has singled out 
ought to have been the last to experience the futile attacks of an 
individual who was given up by his teachers as a dunce or an 
idiot who could fearn nothing. Priestly, (to say nothing of his 
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numerous discoveries in pneumatic chemistry) was a lecturer and 
an author of merit on politics, and, like yourself, was a sufferer 
in the cause of liberal principles. But not only is Stewart's pre- 
sumption singular in abusing philosophers and sneering at philo- 
sophy, but in setting himself up for the greatest man the world 
ever saw. He says, if his lectures had exhibited nothing but the 
‘important discovery” of applying the doctripe of chances to 
dreams and predictions, ‘*they would deserve more to character- 
ize an era in human existence than all the events of history.” 
So, the writings of Paine andPalmer, and Bacon, and Locke, 
and Mirabaud are all nothing to —this sublime Discovery! 
Even the revolution of America falls into the shade before the 
effulgence of that great event. Again ‘ { thinki tno presump- 
tion to announce to you, that I hold the discovery of the laws 
of intellectual power, and the discipline of the human under- 
standing as exhibited in these lectures as salvatory as the fabled 
ark in the deluge to prevent the human species from falling into 
the most irretrievable state of barbarism.” What! dobbed him- 
self the saviour of the world? This would indeed seem to 
confirm the verdict of bis tutors. 

It would be folly to pursue this matter farther, but I may be 
permitted to ask what moral science would be, were the other 
sciences allowed to fall into neglect? Physics being unknown, 
metaphysics would soon be forgotten ; for say what you will, the 
science of mind is nothing else than metaphysics; and the sub- 
ject being discarded, the properties or qualities of it could not 
long remain after it. Science has always been and always will 
be the most formidable enemy of superstition. It teaches man 
the nature of things and thereby enables him to reject with dis- 
dain the pretended agency of supernatural power. Let us once 
forget that science has demonstrated electricity to be the cause 
of planetary motion, and the next generation will easily be made 
to believe that matter is inert, and required an almighty being to 
set ita going and keep itin order. In a short time mankind 


would 
‘* See him in the clouds and hear him in the wind,” 


And it would not be the unintelligible lectures of a natural sage, 
that could prevent them from falling into irretrievable barbarism. 


PHILOLOGOS. 
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